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AGHNAION nOAITEIA. Aristotle on the Constitution of' Athens, edited by 
F. G. Kenyon, M. a. London, The British Museum, 1891. 
In the Revue Critique of March g, B. HaussouUier gives the following 
advice in regard to the ' kBrjvalav nolireia : ' Empressez-vous d'acheter I'edi- 
tion de Kenyon et de la lire. Demain vous serez debordes par des commen- 
taires : de tous c3ces viendront des ciceroni qui se proposeront i. vous comme 
guides et dont vous ne pourrez vous debarrasser : il en viendra d'Angleterre, 
de France (j'en suis sur), d'AUemagne, de Grece peut-Stre. Ne les attendez 
pas. Enfermez-vous avec les trois livres suivants : I'edition de Kenyon, les 
fragments d'Aristote publies par V. Rose dans la collection Teubner (i886), 
enfin la Politique d'Aristote (edition Susemihl) — et n'ouvrez votre porte 
qu'aprds avoir acheve votre lecture. Je vous promets un jour ou deux de 
pleine jouissance et d'enchantement.' Sound advice in my judgment, but too 
late for anything more than registry in this tardy number of the Journal. 

The day after HaussouUier's advice was published the press copy of the 
second edition reached the office of this Journal. 'Quelle dfecouverte, quelle 
surprise, quel tresor,' says the venerable Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire in a sum- 
mary of the book published a few weeks ago in the Revue Bleue (March 21, 28), 
but I am sorry to say that little is to be gained from the summary except the 
exclamation .that I have cited, for M. Saint-Hilaire has followed the guidance 
of Mr. Kenyon much too closely — and, in fact, any guidance at this stage is 
not to be trusted. The most important conclusions depend on the restoration 
of a lacuna here and the assumption of an interpolation there, and the attain- 
ment of the ultimate text has not been forwarded by the scores of emenda- 
tions that have flooded the press since the 'Adi/valoyv iroXiTeia first became com- 
mon property. French and German scholars are, so far as I have seen, 
unanimous in their gratitude to Mr. Kenyon. Mr. Kenyon's own countrymen 
have shown him scant courtesy, and have counted too lightly the merit of 
deciphering the MS, which a scholar like Blass regards as ' no trifle' (was bei 
der grosstentheils cursiven Schrift keine Kleinigkeit war. Lit. Centralbl. 28 
Febr.). And Blass's judgment is echoed by the German translators, Kaibel 
and Kiessling, who speak of 'the incomparable skill with which Kenyon has 
deciphered the difficult papyrus.' For one I am too grateful to Mr. Kenyon 
to join the chorus of depredators ; and when the hurly-burly is done, it may 
be worth while to ask whether all that abuse of the careless accentuation of 
the first edition comes with a good grace from a region that is full of accentual 
sinners, and whether some of the restorations and emendations are not bad 
enough to console Mr. Kenyon for the harshest strictures of his English critics. 
One scholar, in order to save formal grammar, insists on diaaaaai for diaaaaeiv 
(p. 93, i) and effaces a bit of Thukydidean syntax (Goodwin : M. and T., §113) 
in favor of a bad hiatus. Something must be done with cvfi/uyelh tl (p. 109, 13), 
but as -utv, according to Kenyon, is certain, avaiuyaai. is a brutal emendation, 
only fit for a novice in tlie art. oviifuyelg uui would be at least comprehensible. 
What could be more heedless than to read t&v ka&'^av, a rank poetic word, 
instead of rav irepav (p. 77, 15 and p. 78, 5)? And if the editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology had not been so often guilty of oscitancy, he might 
have asked the editors of the Classical Review what they were thinking of 
when they allowed a grammatical hero to emend the innocent al-tarai (p. 142, 
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1 8) by clapping an impossible iota subscript under its harmless penult. 
Another scholar, puzzled by the intransitive use of aaaa-t (p. 15, 5) in a frag- 
ment of Solon, calmly writes r/iaare, a manufactured 2 p. pi. from ya, as is 
shown by his translation, ' who have arrived.' ' Should we correct riiaareT he 
asks. I trow not. But I forbear. If Mr. Kenyon has made worse mistakes 
in Greek than some of his critics, I have failed to notice them. 

But the human lessons and the philological lessons to be learned from the 
ediiio princeps of the 'AdTjvaioyv no?.iTsi.a, and from the comments of the goodly 
fellowship of textual critics, will, I trust, be expounded in the pages of the 
Journal by abler preachers than I am. Still I cannot withhold from younger 
scholars the delectable parallel between the text of the 'Adrivalwv -KokiTtia and 
Bergk's restoration. It is the severest warning imaginable against the self- 
confidence that dares a restoration on any large scale. 

Berlin Fr. Ila, Bergk's restoration.' '' iSr/valov iroXiTda, Kenyon, 62, 6 foil. 

(Merd di) \ ravra N(i/c)o(5^|Uo(t) ap- irsi Si rphu iicra ravra NiKoS^fiov 

XOVTo; roif to ue-) | raWxi to. ev Mapa- apxovToq, oif k(fia.vri to. fiha'AXa rd hv 

{veia KoX rd kv Aavpeiu) | KeKT7i(ftevoi)( Mapavsia Kal irepieyeveTo t§ TrdTm 

TO. Elf' K(atva epya atro-) | S&vrav (rup) rdXavra SKarbv ek tuv ipywv, avp-jiov- 

Tro^ijTdiv^ Kal /ie?.MvTav to ap-)yvpwv levovron' Twav tu Sijuu 6tavcinao0ai to 

(Stavtijim, Btjj.iCTOK'kijc naptiiv elnev,) apyvpiov, OsfuoTOKXijc snaXvaev ov 

bri XPV ^tavofiyv iaaavraQ ■KoiTjcaaBai) 'kiyuv ti (Srt K.) xfiV'^^'^'^i- ^olg XPV- 

I \yav^ ivl tov 'Kd'keiiov, Kal dov- fiaaiv, dAAd Savelaai nekcvuv to'iq itXov- 

vai tKaTov |U£-]* | TaXkcvai ^TO^f) aiGyrdroic 'A6t;vaion' inaTov emaTa to.- 

^■K/[.o(mUj>TdToi; dg veoc KUTaaKevaa) /ibv^ Tmvtov, eIt' kav fikv apkcK-y to avakufia, 

EKacTu rdiPiavTov /cat iav fipiai) ij pavf,) r^f 7r(}/U«f eIvui tt/v dandvrp, e\ Se /lij, 

I t(6) dvdAafia Tijg (vsiig Ty noXsi %oyi- napaKOfilaaaSai (read nofiiaaa'^ai, K., 

adjjfai-) I e(dv) Si fir), KofiiaaaOai (to Class. R., March, 1 891) rd XPV/^"''''^ 

iSavEtaBEv • irapa di tov) | da{v)Eiaafik- irapd Tav SavEiaa/iEvav, /i,aj3i>v 6' ettI 

vuyv ?m[I3eIv eyyi'ovg' ol de e/carov) | TovTotg eva{v)7:riy7joaTo TpiiipELQ sKaTov 

e{TT)otriaa(v) rpi^pEic (xd/lAet Kal rdxEi kte, 
SiaiftEpovaag.) 

No commentary is needed. We are not to read eIq for EK. nor wwA^ for 
TTOAl) nor -ficfv for TON- No line is omitted and the ATTAC supposed to 
be in the text must have been misread. Polyainos does not enable us to restore 
Aristotle, and, after making all allowances for the variants of Polyainos's 
original, the reweaving of the torn and tattered text has not been a success. 
Even the darning has not been all that could have been desired, for any 
poor grammatical needle-threader would have put the el 6e pi) of Aristotle in 
antithesis to idv (fiEv), rather than the tdv de pi) of Bergk. Here, as often else- 
where, an ounce of MS is worth more than a hundred-weight of conjectures. 

The astounding novelties brought to light by the Constitution of Athens are, 
it is true, in a measure independent of any reading of the text. The Kylo- 
nian disturbance had been put before Draco by some scholars, but no one had 
dreamed that Draco had any hand in constitutional changes ; and, no matter 

» On the basis of Polyain. Strateg. i, 30, 6. See Rh. Mus. N. F. XXXVI (i88t), p. 107. 
3 et? for EK. 3,rwAT)Tw for TTOAITCO. * Line dropped by carelessness of scribe. 

8 TOts wAovffi-for ATTAC. *jaorforTON. 
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how it may be accounted for, the dead silence as to the severity of Draco's 
legislation is as surprising as the mention of his constitutional readjustments. 
The explanation that in a work on the constitution, Aristotle had only consti- 
tutional changes in view, is by no means satisfactory, for there is no such 
rigorous exclusion elsewhere of extra-constitutional matter. Now, when we 
come to this important point, what do we read in. a certain summary? ' The 
upper classes gave way and agreed to invest a leading citizen, named Draco, 
with full powers to reform the constitution.' What does Aristotle say? iitTo. 
fii -avra (the Kylonian troubles) x/^oi'ot) tlvo^ ov ■koXK.ov SieWovroc ett' 'Api- 
araixf-ov apxovTog Apa.(Kav) Tovg dec/xovc idT/aev. ' The upper classes giving way,' 
' the leading citizen,' ' the full powers,' ' the reform of the constitution,' are 
inferences, natural inferences, if you choose, but they are extra-Aristotelian. 
And so it is everywhere. The temptation to read between the lines is so 
strong that summaries are not to be trusted, and the only translation I have 
seen thus far, Kaibel and Kiessling's, is a paraphrase of which a like com- 
plaint may be made. In spite of the best intentions, the old controversies 
sway the pens of those scholars who have undertaken at short notice to rewrite 
the history of Athens from the point of view of this important document ; and 
delight at the confirmation of former guesses and disgust at the refuta- 
tion of previous fancies make it very hard to deal with the personal equation. 
The man who knows nothing about the history of Athens cannot understand 
the significance of the new document, and he who knows too much is sorely 
tempted to wrest it or to underrate it. 

It will be a long time before all the accessions that have accrued from this, 
the most important find of the century, shall have been registered and dis- 
tributed. Grammar and lexicography are not without their share, and I have 
elsewhere called attention to a use of £uf for which the grammars have been 
waiting. The regularity of npiv has found additional evidence, and my con- 
jecture, made years ago (A. J. P. I 458 ; IV 92), Solon, fr. 36, 21, 

wplv avarapd^ag Trlap^ k^elXev yoKa 

has been confirmed, and, as Mr. Kenyon says there is room for avar., that is 
perhaps better than Mr. Adam's more seductive avrapd^ac, Crito 44 D (see The 
Nation, Apr. 2, 1891). And not only has the 'A6r;v. -KoliTua corrected a pas- 
sage that was known before, but it has brought us some new fragments of the 
great Athenian poet and lawgiver ; of short compass, it is true, but not without 
interest. The elegy which is put down as fr. 4 Bergk, notoriously lacks the 
beginning, and this beginning is supplied by Aristotle. Another fragment seems 
to lurk in the sentence (fr. 15, 10) : Sib aal iv apxy Tjjg eXeyeiai: SeSoMevai (jirial 
TTiv re (li(t^apyvp)cav Ti]V te imepti^aviav. The double te connecting two words 
is more than suspicious, and so is the rhythm : 

T^ Te ifnTiapyvplrjv Trjv ff {mepr/(jiavitjv. 
The jingle as in 

4, 20 ; dg ttoXTmv eparrfv uTieaev TjMnirjv. 

32 : 5f Kana TrAffffra Tzokei dvovoairj i^ap^x^i, 

10, 2 : iei^ei aKrfitirig tf fieoov epxoftevTj^. 

11, 4 : Koi 6ia TCvTa KaKrjv eaxere iovXoavvr/v. 

1 The 'A6i]V. woA. has irvap. 
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The article, which Solon uses rarely, as in 15, 3, with a strong deictic sense : 

bXK rifitl^ avrolf oh Siau£i-\p6ft£6a 
rsyf dpery^ rov ttTmvtov, 

though we should expect ificTepirv as in v/JteTipt/v KaKOTtjTa (11, i). How many 
have ' discovered' this I do.not know. Two of England's most distinguished 
scholars are credited with the observation in the March number of the Classi- 
cal Review. The only wonder is that it should have escaped the editor. And 
yet the verse is not very satisfactory as a verse, and those who laugh at 

Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus 

will have to plead the Bellerophontean anxieties of Solon's position as a 
justification of this inartificial pentameter, which cannot be paralleled in 
Bergk's Elegiac Poets. But that something of the sort must have stood in the 
original is shown by Plut. Sol. c. 14, 3 : bnvav ip^al to npioTov d-\paa6ai rw iroTu- 
Teiai Koi SeSotnaQ rov fiev Tfjv fiXoxpOf"^''''^'^^ ^f^" ''' vnept/aaviav. And yet it is 
dangerous to proceed mechanically in this matter of restoration, lest one be 
tempted by the rhythm into some such pitfall as engulfed Kock when he was 
seduced by the iambic tetrameter into the memorable identification of a 
solemn verse of St. Paul (2 Tim. 4, 6) with a comic adeaworov (No. 768). 

It will be observed that in this preliminary notice I have not adorned the 
name of Aristotle with the quotation-marks by which some scholars have 
undertaken to exhibit a scholarly skepticism. That the book is the book 
known in antiquity as Aristotle's is beyond a question. Whether it was com- 
posed by Aristotle himself is another matter. Some have missed Aristotle's 
technical terms, his familiar crabbednesses, his significant implications. But 
Aristotle was a man of the world as well as a philosopher, and as a man of the 
world he must have had more than one style, so that it would be fairer to admire 
his versatility than to insist on uniformity. If I may be allowed to record my 
own impressions, receiving the book before the flood of criticisms reached me, 
my first thought was to compare the 'Adijvaiav TTo'AiTsia with the more fluent 
portions of the Politics, and mindful of what Blass had noted in his Attische 
Beredsamkeit II 428, I kept watch for hiatus, for rhythm, and not in vain. 
In what I may be pardoned for calling the aridities of the Aristotelian corpus, 
the flumen oraHonis aureum of which Cicero tells us runs far underground, 
but the ^ASrjvaiav no\iTua enables us to understand that the current of this 
simple brook might be swollen into a golden stream. Mr. Newman, who ought 
to know, is skeptical, but Diels, who has a right to be heard, concludes his 
essay in the Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie IV 3, p. 479, with the follow- 
ing words : ' Diese 'ASrjvaiuv noliTsia (ist) nicht nur echt aristotelisch sondern 
aristotelischer als die meisten der uns erhaltenen Lehrbucher an welche sich 
jene Skeptiker halten.' B. L. G. 



